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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


These are studies of the ways of living of varied groups or communities 
of people. Within the general experience and understanding of the 
children who will be using these World Community Studies, these 
groups range from the small and intimate, such as the family, to 
the larger and less personal, such as their own neighborhood and 
community. 

At one end of the spectrum, these World Community Studies 
deal with people as individuals, and at the other, touch on national 
communities and even the world community. They are, however, 
primarily designed to move the children’s understanding naturally 
outward from the family-focussed studies which they met in their 
earlier years in school to the wider communities in which families live. 

In each study the children not only become aware of the nature 
of the larger groupings within which people live, but also are asked 
to analyse some of the dimensions and dynamics of human life as it 
is lived in groups. From this analysis the children will come to under- 
stand many of the ideas and practices — such as, to give but one 
example, the division of labor and individual specialization — which 
are at the root of group living. 

In addition to this common focus on group living, each study 
contains a broad range of concepts drawn from the social sciences. 
The particular concepts underlying each study are outlined in the 
guide to the individual study. 

Values are an integral part of this series. In a low-keyed and 
natural way, each study provides opportunities, situations, and ques- 
tions which enable the teacher and children to work together in 
developing, practising, and discussing values. 


Presentation 


These are studies, not textbooks. Collectively they offer a rich variety 
of evidence to be examined, discussed, considered, and reconsidered. 
By using them, sometimes working alone and sometimes with his 


friends and his teacher, each child can form his own impressions, his 
own opinions, and his own tentative answers. The writers are more 
interested in providing both a broad range of viewpoints and ample 
practice across a wide range of skills than they are in presenting their 
Own opinions and conclusions. 

While each child can reasonably be expected to pursue the 
exploration of the main idea, it is unnecessary for each to investigate 
every facet of every study. Each section of the study brings to view 
several different avenues for exploration and many intriguing little 
alleys. The avenues are ideal for group exploration; the alleys are for 
individuals or twosomes, according to interests and abilities. 

It is possible for a class to get so carried away by a study that, 
except for a few enthusiasts (which may include the teacher!), the 
children become bogged down before they reach a satisfying and 
successful culmination. This problem can probably be avoided if 
the teacher and the class select the studies for the year, decide on a 
sequence, and set dates for the introduction and culmination of each. 
When a study is finished and the class has moved on to another one, 
interested individuals and groups of children can, of course, continue 
to follow up their enthusiasms. 

These studies are designed to arouse interest and provoke 
inquiry. The writers have provided opportunities for the children to 
establish what they think they already know, what opinions they hold, 
what evidence they have to support what they say, and what questions 
help them define what they do not know. The major concepts in each 
study are developed in a cumulative fashion. Many pairs of facing 
pages present materials from which the children can glean evidence 
related to one facet of the main idea. The use of the evidence on 
succeeding pages enables the children to enlarge, refine, or modify 
their concepts and ideas, and consider evidence found elsewhere. To 
interpret the evidence, the children use first of all their own experi- 
ence, and then they apply to the many materials the range of skills 
which are building up as they work through the studies. It is thus 
important for them to relate each study to their own community, and 
to practise most skills in that context. They must also ask themselves 
how and why the ways of living are the same or different in this 
other community. 
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Two general kinds of skills are taught and practised in these 
studies, skills of working together and skills of inquiry and critical 
thinking. The following suggestions may be useful to teachers in 
organizing their teaching strategies for the studies. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 
Skills of Working Together 


Group work 


Each study offers many opportunities for the children to work 
together in small groups. It is in these situations that they learn to 
share, to work as a team, to practise give and take, and other skills 
of co-operative living. They also learn to communicate their findings 
to others, point to the evidence they have used, and invite comment 
and constructive criticism. Many teachers who use small group 
techniques follow these steps. 

1. Teacher and/or class decide on something which a small group 
or committee could investigate. For example: “What books does 
our school library have which might help us in our study of our 
community?” “What does this picture tell us about the lives of 
Eskimos?” “What would we like Johnny’s grandpa to tell us about 
when he visits the class?” 

2. Teacher and/or pupils select a small group to carry out the job. 
At this age, small committees of from three to five pupils seem to 
work better than large groups. 

Sometimes pupils should choose which jobs to do and which 
group to join. They will likely choose the job they think they are 
good at and the group they think congenial. Sometimes they should 
be assigned a task because they need to learn how to do it, and per- 
haps be directed to a particular group because they need to learn 
how to get along with all kinds of people. 

3. The groups work (generally over a short time) on their project. 
In the early stages of this work, the teacher will probably find that 


groups will need considerable help in organizing themselves and 
actually getting down to the job. For example, “What is it that your 
group is to do?” “Where will you work?” “What books will you 
use?” “What exactly have you found out?” “Can we make a list on 


the board of the things you have discovered?” After a class has 


worked a number of times in informal, small-group sessions, the 
teacher may find it useful to take a little time to discuss with the class 
as a whole the ways in which groups can work together effectively. 


Young children have no difficulty talking and arguing. They do | 


have a hard time holding back; they tend to blurt out their ideas 


as they arise, with commendable candor, but with little regard for the 


social amenities. When “discussion” breaks down for this reason, 


talk with them: “Why did you have a bad time? Why didn’t you take. 


turns the way you do when I’m running a discussion? Do you need 
someone to see that everyone gets a chance?” Then let them make 
their own “rules” and try them out. 


4. A spokesman selected by the group reports briefly and informally | 
to the class. In the first stages of group work with a class, the teacher 


may find that the children respond better to questions posed by their 
teacher on their findings. Gradually, however, the children should 
be encouraged to prepare their reports as a group and to select one 
of their members to present it to the class. 


Role playing 


Briefly, role playing is simply the impromptu dramatization of a 
problem or idea for class discussion. That children use this technique 
often and naturally can be seen in their many games involving school, 
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house, etc. That is why the studies have so many unposed pictures 
of people, and particularly children, doing something significant. 


Many of these pictures are so appealing to children that their first 
reaction may be “Let’s play that!” The principal advantage of the 
technique in school is that it enables children to get right “inside” 
a point of view, rather than just passively observing and discussing 
as spectators. Role playing is also probably the most effective way 


for children to explore and even occasionally confront their own 
values. The first few times the children may be a little awkward and 
self-conscious, but after a very little while most classes enthusiastically 
respond to the chance to do some role playing. 

Most teachers who use this technique in their classes follow 
these steps. 


1. Teacher and/or class decide on the situation to be faced. This 
may be selected from or suggested by the study, or may come from 
some immediate or familiar problems of school or family life, such as 
disobeying school rules, or discussions between parent and child over 
the doing of chores. (For example, Arlene and Ricky are always 
arguing with themselves and their mother over what programs they 
will watch on television. ) 

2. Think up a scene that illustrates the subject. Decide on a few 
characters, name them, and plan how they are to relate to one 
another. (For example, Arlene and Ricky are having their nightly 
argument about television. Ricky wants to watch cartoons while 
Arlene wants to watch “Lucy.” When the arguing gets very loud, 
their mother comes in and, after listening for a moment or two, says 
... (It is here the pupils take over. Don’t supply the answer to the 
problem. ) 

3. Select the players — at this age not more than two or three. Give 
them a few moments to think over the situation which you have 
decided on and explained to them. 

4. Have the characters take their places and begin. 

5. The teacher should cut off the role playing before it begins to 
drag (about 2 or 3 minutes is considered a maximum). 

6. Characters are asked to describe how they felt in their part. This 
is a most important part of the proceedings. 

7. Sometimes it helps to repeat the scene two or three times with 
different actors to illustrate different kinds of response to the same 
situations. (For example, in other versions of the television debate, 
Ricky gets his own way by having a tantrum; Arlene wins because 
she is bigger and stronger, and so on.) The children will usually be 
able to suggest a list of very realistic possibilities. 

8. General class discussion. Start with the particular scenes enacted. 
First of all, ask the children what they saw. After ample time has 


been given to this, move on to the larger issues involved. If the scene 
is repeated by several different groups, wait until all have performed 
before beginning discussion. 

Many teachers find that, during discussion, children tend to 
defend the type of reaction they illustrated. Teachers can avoid this 
type of exchange by taking a minute or two ahead of the discussion 
to “de-role” the players — reminding them that they were just actors 
showing one way of handling a problem and now, again, are part of 
the discussion group. The process of de-roling generally makes it 
much easier for a student to give an objective answer to such a 
question as “How did it feel to be the bully?” and helps all students 
to feel free to comment pro or con. De-roling helps the class realize 
that they are talking about an idea or a way of behaving and not 
about the person who illustrated the idea or the way of behaving. 

The quality of discussion can be expected to improve over a 
period of time. Effective discussion develops more quickly if teachers 
refrain from endorsing any one idea or way of reacting, for once this 
is done, it is amazing how quickly students of these ages line up 
behind the “teacher approved” point of view, thus limiting discussion. 
Even such a natural response as “That’s a good idea, Joe” can stifle 
the development of good discussion. 

Several excellent references offering guidelines for role playing 
are listed with the references at the end of this section of the guide. 


Skills of Inquiry and Critical Thinking 


Often a great deal of unnecessary mystery is made of “skills” in the 
Social Studies. Despite the present “communications” and “media” 
revolutions, reading is still the basic skill which the school teaches. 
Undoubtedly reading is also the most important skill of the Social 
Studies. In addition to reading written passages to find out what they 
are saying to them, however, pupils studying topics in the Social 
Studies must also be able to “read” many other kinds of materials to 
see what is the particular message of each. Learning the skills of 
“reading” an aerial photograph, a television program, a large-scale 
map, or the globe is learning how to understand what the photograph, 
or television program, or map, or globe is trying to say. While this 


idea of what materials do is simple enough, learning the actual skills 
of picture reading, map reading, time line reading, etc., is sometimes 
almost as complex as is learning to read itself. The skills of 
these various kinds of reading need to be learned sequentially and 
systematically. 

While there is no inviolable list of general “rules” for studying 
materials with children, the writers and the teachers who helped them 
prepare these studies had two general principles which they kept 
in mind. 

First, with each example of each material, they tried to structure 
their planning and teaching around the following framework. 

1. What do we want to know? What is the general question or 
questions before the class at the moment which we want this particu- 
lar material to help us to answer? For example: “What is the winter 
climate like in Frobisher Bay? How does it affect the lives of the 
people who live there?” or “How does Australia compare in size to 
Canada?” or “What was school like for our grandparents?” 

2. What does this particular item tell us in answer to our question? 
For example: “What does this film tell us about winter weather in 
Frobisher Bay? What do the people do to prepare for winter? How 
do they react to winter?” or “When we look at the globe, which is 
larger, Canada or Australia?” or “What does this photograph of a 
classroom 50 years ago tell us about going to school then? What were 
the desks like? How were the children dressed? 

3. Before we can actually answer question 2, do we need help with 
the detail, do we have to learn what particular things signify? This 
step is very analogous to vocabulary drill in reading. For example: 
“What are those animals in the background of the photograph? How 
large are they?” or “What do dotted lines mean on this map? How 
do we measure distances on this map?” or “What are the little ‘boxes’ 
in this aerial photograph? Which are the streets?” 

4. What are the advantages and limitations of this particular 
example? What are the advantages and limitations of this kind of 
material? Just as important as learning not to believe all one reads 
is learning not to put implicit trust in all one is shown. The material 
may be out-of-date, may be unique instead of normal, may have been 
prepared “through rosy spectacles,” without any indication of normal 


hazards, discomforts, or disconcerting realities. It is important that 
children ask themselves what the material doesn’t show or doesn't tell. 
For example: “How do the cars shown tell us that this photograph 
was taken quite a few years ago? What other clues can we. look for 
in photographs which will help us tell when they were taken?” or 
“What senses did we use in watching this movie? Which senses didn’t 
we use? If we had been able to touch things in the movie, what would 
you like to touch? What would it feel like? What wouldn’t you like 
to touch? Why? How can we find out what X feels like?” or “What 
kinds of things does this (very large-scale) map tell us that this 
(smaller scale) map does not? Why do most maps have north at the 
top?” or “Is it usual for us to see Mounties in red uniforms and on 
horseback? Is it usual for Dutch children to wear the ‘national 
costume’ and stand in front of a windmill?” 

Each study has many particular examples of this teaching model 
in action. 


The second general principle is to take materials in their order of | 


abstraction. If, for example, one has an Eskimo’s carving of a walrus, 
a photograph of an Eskimo carver at work, and a newspaper article 
about the Eskimo carvers’ co-operative selling organization, then one 
would usually present them to the children in that order. 

Since it can bring to bear the widest range of involvement, of 
“thereness,” and of sensual experience (seeing, touching, hearing, 


smelling, and even tasting) the field trip is the most concrete of | 
teaching “materials.” A textbook or an encyclopedia description is 


probably the most abstract. Between these two extremes fall most 
of our other teaching materials. Pictures are more concrete than 
maps, with close-up pictures being more concrete than oblique aerial 
photographs. The larger the scale of the map, the easier it is for the 
children to grasp at once what it is saying; hence large-scale maps 





should be used before small-scale ones. Written material ranges from 
the “I am there” quality of the first hand account, to the analysis 


and generalization of the encyclopedia article. 


All of this is not to say, of course, that we should confine our 


teaching only to the most concrete of materials; only that by beginning 
with the most concrete we can help the child project himself more 
fully into an understanding of the more abstract. 


Towards a Sense of Time and Chronology 


For young children, time is undoubtedly the most difficult dimension 
to grasp and with children of this age we will only go a very short 
way towards developing a mature understanding of it. 

Young children’s sense of time depends upon their own direct 
experiences. Their ability to recognize a sequence of events outside 
their direct experience is very limited. Time, for them, does not fly; 
it creeps from Christmas to Christmas and from birthday to birthday 
so slowly that a year, a decade, and a century — are all the “long 
ago” and the “once upon a time.” 

However, some time lines make sense to them. The chronology 
of their brothers and sisters and their own place in that sequence is 
well known to them as an alternating source of satisfaction and 
annoyance. And the time line of their possessions — scooter, tricycle, 
and “real bike, a two-wheeler” — is an essential stage in the develop- 
ment of a sense of chronology. In these World Community Studies 
most children will be able to apply this personal sense of past, present, 
and sequence to the people and things they encounter in each study. 
For some it will be merely a classification of “then” things and “now” 
things, like clothes, vehicles, tools, etc. Others can arrange things 
like ships into a time line. Each time a “when” question is put, it 
can probably be related in some way to something known and signifi- 
cant (when grandma was a little girl, before there were airplanes, etc.). 
Each such relation will help children to develop a sense of chronology. 

Many personal and family time lines are possible. It is best to 
start with short ones and build up gradually to longer time periods. 
Time lines showing a particular day, a particular week, a month, a 
year, and eventually the children’s whole lives are good possibilities. 
Parallel time lines are also very useful teaching devices; after making 
a time line of their class activities for a month, for example, the 
children can make a parallel line for events in their own family over 
that same time period. 

Time sense is also developed in the planning of how they are 
going to conduct a facet of each study: “First we need to divide up the 
jobs. Next we need to choose our groups. After that we should hunt 
for things that tell about our part. Then we decide what to tell and 


show the others. We should be ready to do this next Monday.” 

Some dates can be made significant. For example: when the 
question arises “What houses in our town were built when grandma 
and grandpa were kids?”; the children need to ask, “When was this 
house built?”, get a numerical-year answer, and do some arithmetic 
to come up with “This house was built when grandma was three,” or 
“before grandma was born.” 


Towards a Sense of Place and Space 


Some children using these studies will be better prepared than others 
to read and interpret the picture and map materials. One interesting 
challenge presented is the understanding of aerial photographs taken 
from a low oblique angle and from directly overhead. Many children 
experience little difficulty with this particular skill, having been “tuned 
in” through frequent exposure to such viewing angles as are used by 
the various news media. For youngsters less familiar with these view- 
ing angles, several teachers used a simple camera and worked with 
the pupils to set up and take pictures from each of the different angles. 
One class moved a desk and chair outside by some small shrubs close 
to the school. One or two children stood by the desk while the teacher 
first took a normal picture, then took a shot at an angle from a first 
floor window and finally several shots looking straight down from an 
upper floor window and the roof. When the pictures were developed 
they were posted and discussed. Whenever a low oblique or over- 
head picture appeared in the study, the position of the photographer 
was discussed with reference to their own set of pictures, and fewer 
problems arose. 

Another class set up a model village with shoebox houses, trees, 
and roads and took pictures from the side, from a 45° angle, and 
from directly overhead. Again, understanding appeared firm, and in 
both instances the children involved in these sequences seemed alto- 
gether more interested in discussing the work of the “other” photog- 
raphers which appeared in the studies. 

Similarly, some children using these studies will be well prepared 
by experience, in school and out, to: 


@ relate oblique and vertical aerials and other photographs to the 
maps; 

@ orient themselves to each map, globe, or picture; 

@ use “up” and “down” with discrimination according to the con- 
text in which they are encountered (up the river, up north, 
uptown, up into orbit, look up to; and down south, downtown, 
down the mine shaft, look down on); 

e@ understand, appreciate, and use the scale (How long would it 
take to walk from that airport to that schoolhouse?) ; 

® use a letter-numeral grid; 

@ have an accurate visual concept of what each symbol represents. 
Other children will have such limited experience that they will 

need to be led patiently to competent use of the terms north, south, 

east, and west. Since many levels of accomplishment may be evident 
in any class, most teachers find small short-term groups best for map 
study. 


Using Local Resources 


The discovery and use of local resources in each study serves several 
purposes. It helps children relate the new to the known and achieves 
a relevance otherwise difficult to accomplish. Further it leads them 
towards independence in finding evidence and lessens their depend- 
ence upon the teacher and the school books. It will almost always 
uncover real things, artifacts to be seen, handled with care, and 
appreciated. Most museums now supply kits of artifacts to those too 
far away to make a visit practical. 

But the most effective local resource is people, — people who 
have been to the places being studied, importers who deal in its 
products, citizens whose ancestors came from that land, the school 
and public librarians, the curators of galleries and museums, etc. A 
portable tape recorder is of value here not only for personal inter- 
views but for recording the sounds of the train terminal, the sounds of 
the farm, the seashore or whatever location may be visited. Several 
classes have collected good sound tape libraries which serve them 
well as sound effects for plays or puppet shows. 


References 


Since most books which deal with the teaching of the Social Studies 
consider the matters raised in this introduction in much greater detail 
than is possible in this brief space, no long bibliography seems neces- 
sary. The writers will mention only seven books which they have 
found to be particularly useful and helpful. 

A useful book for development of good questioning is Norris 
M. Sanders, Classroom Questions — What Kind? (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966). 

For a wealth of specific and practical examples of how to use the 
many teaching materials in the Social Studies, see F. C. Hardwick, 
Teaching History and Geography, a source book of suggestions, 2nd 
edition (Toronto: W. J. Gage Limited, 1967). 

The best book on the use of role playing in the elementary class- 
room is Fannie R. Shaftel and George Shaftel, Role-Playing for Social 
Values (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967). For a 
detailed presentation of the many possibilities of small group work in 
elementary classrooms, see (a) Mary A. Bany and Lois V. Johnson, 
Classroom Group Behavior: Group Dynamics in Education (New 
York: MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 1963); (b) Hildred Nichols and Lois 
Williams, Learning About Role-Playing for Children and Teachers, 
(Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1960); (c) Mark Chesler and Robert Fox, Role-Playing | 
Methods in the Classroom (Toronto, Science Research Associates, 
1966). 

Self and group evaluation is an important part of the learning 
process. Useful discussion of “How did we do?” — “What worked 
best?” — “What should we do differently next time?” can follow the 
culmination of each study. But children always want also to know 
what the teacher and other grown-ups think of their work. For a 
complete guide to this, see Evaluation in the Social Studies the 35th 
yearbook (1965) of the National Council for Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036. 
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BERN, CITY IN THE MOUNTAINS 
THEME, PURPOSES, AND CONCEPTS OF THIS STUDY 


The major theme of this study of Bern is how people satisfy their 
basic needs by adjustment to the environment, in this case an inland 
mountainous region. The purposes of the study include the following: 


© To discover that life in a large Swiss city is similar to that in 
other large cities in the world. 

® To develop an understanding of the many ways in which 
the Swiss people have overcome problems created by the 

@ environment. 

@ To discover that spectacular scenery can become a source of 
income. 

@ To appreciate the interdependence of the Swiss people with other 
countries with regard to world trade through Swiss industries, 
occupations, and skills. 

@ To discover and appreciate the engineering abilities of the people 
with respect to railways, tunnels, bridges, dams, and roads. 

@ To discover the importance of glaciation in connection with the 
development of hydro-electric power. 


The major concepts which underlie this study are as follows: 


@ People’s lives are conditioned by their physical environment. 

Geographic conditions are a challenge to human ingenuity. 

@ People with limited natural resources can develop human 
resources extensively. 

@ The interdependence of peoples results in economic co-operation. 


A SUGGESTED TEACHING PROCEDURE 


Getting Started 


There are many ways of initiating a study of Switzerland depending 
upon the amount and variety of material available to the teacher. 





1. A few days before you plan to introduce the unit, display pictures 
showing Swiss people, scenes, cog railways, industries, houses, ski-lifts. 

Or exhibit such items as: travel folders or posters of the Bernese 
Oberland; Swiss postage stamps; wood carvings from Switzerland; 
clocks and watches made in Switzerland; food labels (chocolate wrap- 
pers, etc.) 

Or view several films about Switzerland such as: Children of 
Switzerland — Encyclopaedia Britannica; Children of the Mountains 
— Condor Films; Switzerland and Austria; the Mountain Countries 
— McGraw-Hill; Switzerland; Life in a Mountain Village — Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


Mutz and Mutzen (Page 1) 


Examine closely picture 2. Compare it with the colored picture of 
the same street on page 18. 

What information can you get from a colored picture that you 
cannot get from a black and white picture? 

At what time of day do you think each picture was taken? 

How many ways of travelling can you identify? 

What evidence is there to support the statement that this is an 
old city? 

The letters APOTHE can be seen on the building to the right of 
the clock. What do you think goes on in that building? 

There is a joke that the Swiss people tell about “Mutzen.” If 
you tell a Bernese a joke on Friday night, he will laugh out loud on 
Sunday. 

How can people be like bears? 


Mountains and Valleys (Pages 2 and 3) 


The purpose of these pages is to give the student some idea of the 
grandeur of the mountains and lakes in the Bernese Oberland. The 
main objective is to provide evidence from which the student will 
realize that scenic beauty is a source of income and that tourism is 
one of Switzerland’s greatest industries. 


e Discuss with the pupils what these pages are. Is this a photo- 
graph? Why not? What can we learn from artists’ reproductions? 
Add this term to your chart on sources of information. Which 
would be more accurate — an artist’s reproduction or a photo- 
graph? Why? 

@ Set up a role-playing situation. One student is a travel agent and 
must describe the Bernese Oberland to a client. 

@ In what ways do the mountain peaks help the people who live 

in the Bernese Oberland? 

In what ways are they a disadvantage? 

When would they be most dangerous? 

How are they different from the Canadian Rockies? 

Try to develop the idea that there is little known mineral wealth 

in the Alps, by asking why there is little evidence of mining and 

related economic activity in the artist’s reproduction? In what 
ways is this an advantage? a disadvantage? 


Choosing a Place to Live (Pages 4 and 5) 


The pictures and map on these pages provide material for interpreting 
two different kinds of aerial photograph. It is interesting to look at 
various great cities in the world and to contemplate the reasons for 
their growth. The Duke no doubt considered such factors as the ease 
with which the fort could be defended, the food and water supply 
problem in case of siege, transportation facilities, etc. 


Role Playing 


Pretend you are an enemy of Duke Berchtold. Discuss with your 
soldiers your plan to attack his fort. 


Aerial Photographs (Oblique and Vertical) 


Use the oblique aerial photograph to identify: (a) the clocktower; 
(b) the church; (c) the weir. 

Ask which aircraft was flying at the greater height — the one 
from which picture 4 was taken or the one from which picture 5 was 
taken? 





Which picture shows the greater area? 

Were both pictures taken at the same time of year? How can 
you tell? 

Estimate the width of the river at its narrowest and widest point. 


Spectacular Scenery (Pages 6, 7, and 8) 


Further evidence is provided on these pages to reinforce the concept 
that scenic beauty is a source of income and that tourism is one of 
Switzerland’s most important industries. 


@ Obtain a copy of the July, 1969, issue of National Geographic. 
The pictures on pages 76 and 77 will be very useful when used 
with pictures 6 and 4 and the aerial photographs on pages 4 
and 5. 

@ Discuss with the pupils the use of color. What does picture 6 
tell us that picture 4 does not? 

@ Discuss the comment that “Swiss hotels are the best.” What does 
a tourist look for in a fine hotel? 

@ Dramatize various situations which might occur in the hotel 
business such as: (a) a hotel manager talking to his staff about 
service to guests; (b) a guest complaining to the manager about 
poor service or food; (c) a guest saying good-bye to the hotel- 
keeper and expressing appreciation for fine service. 

@ Use pictures 9 and 12 to discuss the construction of Swiss chalets: 
(a) Why are chalets suited to mountain villages and slopes? 
(b) How would the homes be heated in winter? (c) Would 
heating be expensive? Why? (d) Why would you find many of 
the same electrical appliances we use in a Swiss home? 

@ Picture 15 shows a railroad snowplough clearing the tracks. 
What kind of power is used to drive the Swiss trains? What are 
the advantages of electrical power? the disadvantages? 


Fertile Valleys and Alpine Pastures (Pages 9, 10, and 11) 


These pages deal with the difficulties of food production which must 
be faced by the Swiss. The following generalizations can be made, 
following extensive discussion and examination of the evidence. 


¢ Dairy cattle graze high in the mountain during the summer 
months and are fed hay during the winter. 

® Grass grows well in tiny pastures in rich mountain soil. 

@ Every acre of ground not covered with rocks or snow is used for 
food production. 

@ Hay is raised in summer and stored for winter use. 

¢ Farmers may have two homes — winter homes in the valley and 
summer homes near the mountain pastures. 

¢@ =Milk is difficult to transport down the mountain each day so it 
is made into cheese which is famous all over the world. 


Additional questions which the teacher might raise: 


@ = Why are dairy products so important to the Swiss? 

@ Why is the hay crop so vital? 

@ Which foods do the Swiss send to other countries? 

@ Why must other countries send them certain foods? Which food? 

(Grains ) 

Why is cheese manufactured during the summer? How? 

@ What can you find out about special Swiss foods such as: (a) 
Berner platte — this is prepared by cooking ham, bacon, sausage, 
and boiled beef together and serving it with potatoes and sauer- 
kraut; (b)Lebkuchen — which is cinnamon cake with a white 
frosted bear as decoration; (c) Moschtbrokeli — thin slices of 
cider-soaked, air-dried beef, served with oven-warm bread dipped 
in a fondue made from melted cheese, eggs, and spices. 


Swiss cheese is made by cooking milk in large vats and cutting 
the curds with wire paddles which closely resemble harps. The curds 
are removed in huge cheesecloth nets and molded under pressure into 
90 pound “wheels.” The wheels are washed with brine daily for two 
weeks, brought down the mountain and cured for six to ten months 
in underground warehouses. 


Milk to Sell Abroad (Pages 12, 13, and 14) 


This section explores the reasons why the Swiss are the world’s largest 
manufacturers of chocolate and is closely related with the topic dis- 
cussed on pages 9, 10, and 11. 


e@ Discuss Herr Schneeberger’s comments with the pupils. What do 
his remarks suggest about the Swiss character? The following 
generalization may follow discussion of these pages: 

(a) Switzerland has achieved a good balanced economy through 
the development of: tourism, dairying, cheese-making, farming, 
herding, chocolate products. 

(b) The interdependence of peoples leads to economic co-opera- 
tion. Switzerland is a small country which has relatively few 
natural resources and must therefore depend on other people for 
certain raw materials, such as cocoa beans and sugar used in the 
manufacture of chocolate. 

(c) Switzerland’s workers have become highly skilled, which 
makes it possible for them to offer high quality products to the 
rest of the world. 

@ Discuss why this particular industry is so suitable in Switzerland. 

e@ Use cocoa, milk, and sugar to make chocolate. 


Mountain Torrents (Pages 15, 16, and 17) 


The purpose of this section is to assist the pupil to understand the 
importance of glacial formations in the development of an important 
natural resource — water. 


Glacial-fed rivers and streams are important factors in the 
development of the Swiss economy. Many rivers, though useless as 
far as shipping is concerned, furnish the necessary water power for 
the generation of electrical energy. 


Glaciers are a source of water as follows: (a) daily snowfall; 
(b) sun’s rays are not very warm during winter months; (c) just a 
little of surface snow is melted; (d) snow piles deeper and heavier; 
(e) lower layers of snow are subjected to so much pressure that ice 
is formed, called glacier; (f) the glacier becomes heavy; (g) the 
glacier moves slowly; (h) upon reaching warmer slopes the ice melts; 
(i) water from the melting ice rushes away as a mountain stream. 

(For more information about glaciers, see February, 1967, issue 
of National Geographic, pages 194-217.) 
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@ Use the aerial photograph and map on pages 4 and 5 to locate 
the bridges featured on page 16. 

@ What is the high-level bridge in picture 39 used for? Note that 
it is located in the upper right corner of picture 4 and leads to 
the railroad complex at the west of the old town. 

@ Note that wide use is made of electrically-operated trains. 

@ What do you notice about the construction of the low level bridge 
in picture 40? 

@ What clues are there in this picture about the direction in which 
the river flows? 

@ The skiers in picture 41 are watching an avalanche. Find out 
what the encyclopedia says about avalanches. What is the | 
difference between an avalanche and a landslide? 

@ In 1903, the mining town of Frank, Alberta, was destroyed when 
the upper slopes of Turtle Mountain crashed down. Check the 
archives of your local paper for information about this 1903 
disaster. 


Traditional Skills (Pages 18, 19, and 20) 


The purpose of this section is to lead the pupils to an understanding 
of how the location, climate, and mountainous terrain have influenced 
the development of manual skills and that the skills of the Swiss people | 
constitute an important economic resource. 


@ The Tourist Association of the City of Bern has produced a film, 
“Town in the Heart of Europe,” which contains a sound and 
color presentation of the old clock featured in picture 43. 

@ §6Skills built up in cottage industries and small factories have 
formed the backbone of Swiss industry. Discuss why these cot- 
tage industries would be important during the long winters. 

@ Over 500 small watchmaking plants in Switzerland produce over 
67,000,000 watches annually — almost one-half of the total 
world production annually. 

@ There is a description in the July, 1969, issue National Geo- 
graphic of a lathe that automatically cuts 10 different diameters 
on each of the balance staffs. The smallest diameters which 





rotate on the jewelled bearings are only about 1/300 of an inch. 
Each lathe turns out two microscopic parts per minute, yet six 
months’ production would barely fill a coffee cup. 

e 6A skilled craftsman earns a little more than 20,000 Swiss francs 
annually, or about $4600.00, which is slightly more than the 
Swiss national average. 

@ The clock industry in Geneva dates back over 400 years and 
spread through the Jura Mountains in the early 1700's. 


Additional Questions 


@ How have natural resources, or lack of them, produced the 
existing industries of Switzerland? 

@ Why are the Swiss so skilled in work such as wood-carving, 
watchmaking, and making music boxes? 


A Rugged Land (Pages 21, 22, and 23) 


Discuss with the class the difficulties that Swiss engineers had to over- 
come to build railways and roads. There are over 600 tunnels and 
nearly 5000 bridges in the railway system. Cog railways are used on 
steep slopes. The teeth of the cog-wheel engage in rail that is located 
between the tracks. 


e Ask the pupils how the trains are powered. 

@ Why are the railways electrified? (Coal must be imported and 
is therefore expensive. Hydro-electric power is readily available 
and is much cleaner. ) 

e Locate the Jungfraujoch (picture 58) in the artist’s reproduction 
on pages 2 and 3. 

® Use the available resources to discover: (a) Why are four 
languages spoken in Switzerland? (b) What ways are there to 
travel in Switzerland? (c) How can you get from where you 
live to Bern? (d) What problems did engineers have to over- 
come to build roads in Switzerland?* (e) Which methods of 
travel would be most popular? (f) What type of aircraft is 
shown in picture 48? in picture 50? (Douglas DC8) (g) Where 


* Caption for picture 52 should be corrected to read, “Swiss Railways will take 
you from Zurich to Bern in 85 minutes.” 


do you think these aircraft were built? (In the U.S.A.) (h) 
Why do you not think they were built in Switzerland? (i) Where 
do you think the trains were built? (In Switzerland) (j) Why 
do the Swiss build trains but not aircraft? 

e Try to develop the idea that the Swiss people have developed 
industries that require small amounts of raw material but require 
a very skilled work force. 

¢ The Swiss produce delicate instruments, scientific equipment, 
diesel engines, and electrical generators. 

@ The Swiss railway network is 3417 miles and is fully electrified. 
The network carries the densest rail traffic in the world. Children 
from six to sixteen pay half-fare. There are approximately 280 
rack-and-pinion railways, aerial cableways, funiculars, and chair- 
lifts which can whisk you comfortably to the mountain peaks. 
The highest mountain stations are the Jungfraujoch (11,342 
feet) and the Stockhorn-Gornergrat (11,177 feet). During the 
winter, more than 300 ski-lifts are in operation. 


Learning How (Pages 24, 25, and 26) 
Picture 64 


@ How old do you think the pupils are in this picture? 
@ What do they appear to be learning? 
@ Why do you think the girls are wearing aprons? 


“In the elementary schools, the subjects studied are basically 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as music, history, and 
geography. They learn the language of the region in which 
they live, which may be German, French, or Italian.” 


Pictures 65 and 66 


e@ Is there any evidence in these pictures to suggest that pupils have 
homework to do? 
@ How is the school different from your school? 

“Boys normally leave the elementary schools when they are 
twelve to go to a school called a gymnasium or they remain in 
the elementary school for two further years or until they are 
fourteen when they go to a trade school for two years to study 
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for a position in industry. Girls may attend a school called a 
madchengymnasien where they study courses in home economics 
and modern languages.” 


Fun (Pages 27, 28, and 29) 


Ask the pupils to think of all the reasons why Switzerland has 
been called by many writers “The Playground of Europe.” 
Another name for Schwingfest is Hoselupf or “lift by the pants.” 
Find out about: A Turnfest — The Carnival at Basel — The 
St. Nicholas of Appenzell. 

It has been said by many that “Swiss children are among the 
healthiest children in the world.” Find evidence in the pictures 
on pages 27, 28, and 29 to support this statement. 

Make a list of the winter sports and summer sports enjoyed in 
Switzerland in pictures on pages 27, 28, and 29. Add to the list 
other activities not shown in the pictures. 

Discuss the mountain sports which can be enjoyed in summer 
and in winter. 

Dance “Swiss May Dance.” 

Use William Tell Overture for creative movement. 

Dress dolls in Swiss costumes used on festive occasions. 

Make a list of famous festivals in other countries such as China, 
Japan, Mexico. 

What festivals do you celebrate in your community? 


From Long Ago (Pages 30 and 31) 


Suggest that the students find out more about William Tell. The 
following material will be most helpful: 


Buff, M., The Apple and the Arrow (Houghton Mifflin, 1951). 
Hurlimann, B., William Tell and His Son (Harcourt, 1967). 
Scherman, K., William Tell (Random, 1960). 

World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 18, page 103. 

Childcraft Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, page 221. 

Encyclopedia International, Vol. 17, page 569. 


What do you think happened after he hit the apple balanced on 
his son’s head? What do you think he would have done if he 
had harmed his son? 

Dramatize this incident. 

Listen to recordings of Rossini’s opera, Wiliam Tell. 

Find out more about St. Bernard dogs: 

Hurlimann, B., Barry; The Story of a Brave St. Bernard 
(Harcourt). 

World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 17, pages 29-30. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 5, page 225. 

Childcraft Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, pages 204-205. 
Encyclopedia International, Vol. 17, page 569. 

Burger, C., All About Dogs, (Random House, 1962), pages 
50-52. 

Ask the students to discuss the ways in which people would 
travel in the eleventh century, when St. Bernard of Menthon 
founded the famous monastery. 

Discuss why the dogs are no longer used for rescue work. 
Discuss what modern rescue devices might be used today. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Prepare a lunch of Swiss foods — cheese, hot chocolate, etc. 
Invite parents. 
Exhibit all the work completed during the study. 


Prepare maps showing mountains, glaciers, and lakes. 
Make puppets to represent characters in Swiss stories, such as 
Heidi or Lion of Lucerne. 
Collect labels and arrange articles from Switzerland according 
to industries. 

Model in clay or plasticene: bear, ibex, chamois, St. Bernard 
dogs, alpenhorns, alpenstocks. 
Make a model of a Swiss chalet. 

Ask students to prepare one-minute talks on such topics as: 
Swiss watches; work on a mountain farm; St. Bernards; famous | 
mountain peaks. 





e Collect and display Swiss postage stamps. 
@ Make a chart of simple expressions in the languages spoken in 





Switzerland. 
French German Italian 
Good Morning —_ Bonjour Guten morgen Buon giorno 
Thank you Merci Danke schon Grazie 
Good-bye Au revoir Auf wiedersehen Arrivederci 


SOURCE MATERIALS 
16MM Films 


Children of Switzerland, an eleven minute, black and white film, 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

Switzerland: Life in a Mountain Village, a fourteen minute, color or 
black and white film, (Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

Village of Switzerland, a sixteen minute, color or black and white 
film, (Churchill Films). 

Children of the Mountains, a thirteen minute, black and white film, 
(Condor Films, Zurich). Listed in the 1969 National Film Board 
of Canada Catalogue. 

Switzerland and Austria: the Mountain Countries, a 19¥2 minute, 
color film, Modern Europe Geography Series, (McGraw-Hill, code 
#640060). 


8MM Loops (Standard 8 and Super 8) 


Topography and Cities of Switzerland, Village Life in Switzerland, 
Dairy Industry in Switzerland, Recreation in Switzerland, Western 
European Series, International Communication Foundation. 


Filmstrips 


Switzerland (No. 4), European Lands Series 1 (Jam Handy, 1961). 
Modern, Central and Southern Europe, (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Education Corporation, 1959). 


Switzerland, #39 in Some European Neighbours Series, filmstrip and 
teach-a-tape, (Eye Gate, 1967). 

Nils and Gretel of Switzerland, #47C, Children Near and Far Series, 
a filmstrip and teach-a-tape, (Eye Gate, 1967). 

Dobi's Alpine Summer, Children of Europe Series, #401328, 
(McGraw-Hill). 

Home Life in Switzerland, Stanley Bowman, (McGraw-Hill). 
Mountains and Valleys in Switzerland, Filmstrip Series, #8960, 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica). 


Records 


Songs and Dances of Switzerland, Phonodisc, FN 6807, (Folkway 
Records). 


Pictures 


Switzerland, 48 black and white plates in portfolio, (Fideler Corp.). 


Periodicals 


Bumstead, Newman, “Around the World in Eighty Days,” National 
Geographic, (December, 1951). 

Cary, Joyce, “Switzerland,” Holiday, (August, 1954). 

Kent, George, “Watchmakers to the World,” Reader's Digest, (May, 
L955))2 

Nicholas, William H., “Switzerland Guards the Roof of Europe,” 
National Geographic Magazine (October, 1956). 

Shor, Jean and Franc, “Surprising Switzerland,” National Geographic 
Magazine (October, 1956). 

Pastone, A. R., “Switzerland’s Lakes,” Travel (April, 1966). 
“Travel’s Picture Portfolio,” Travel (February, 1967). 

Lammer, Alfred, “Children’s Village in Switzerland, Pestalozzi,” 
National Geographic, (August, 1959). 

Walker, Phil, “Across the Alps in a Wicker Basket,” National Geo- 
graphic (January, 1963). 

Abercrombie, T. J., “Switzerland, Europe’s High-Rise Republic,” 
National Geographic, (July, 1969). 
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